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The Philanthropist. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
——— 

A benevolent lady, of the Society of the Friends, 
has favoured us with a most interesting pamphlet 
on Prison Discipline, with the view of having its 
valuable contents further disseminated through the 
columns of the Kaleidoscope. We never gave pub- 
licity to any article with more readiness, as the 
subject is second in importance to none that can 
claim our consideration, or that of the community at 
large. Every man, woman, and child in the country 
is deeply interested in the improvement of our penal 
laws, which have undergone considerable ameliora- 
tion, in consequence of the exertions of the immortal 
Howard, and more modern philanthropists. 

Prior to the successful exertions of Mrs. Fry, Mr. 
Buxton, Mr. Bennett, and other philanthropists, it 
was almost a problem whether it would not be as 
wise and patriotic to suffer an offender to remain at 
large, where he might possibly repent, as to consign 
him to a prison, where he must necessarily bé ren- 
dered worse by precept and example. 

Beccaria and others, who have written on the 
interesting subject of Penal Jurisprudence, have 
maintained, with truth, that crimes are more effec- 
tually prevented by the certainty than the severity 
of punishment; and our philanthropic townsman, 
Mr. Roscoe, has very judiciously remarked, that the 
degree of punishment, and the consequences of a 
crime, ought to be so contrived as to have the great- 
est possible effect on others, with occasion the least 
possible pain to the delinquent. 

If the intention of the Legislature, in inflicting 
punishments, be to reclaim the offender, rather than 
to inflict vengeance on him, or retaliation for the 
injury he has committed upon society,—the system 
which has been too long pursued, so far trom being 
a means adapted to the end, is calculated to produce 
precisely the opposite effect. This remark, although 
it applies generally, is peculiarly applicable to the 
treatment of juvenile offenders, who too often, for 
the first transgression, are consigned to a prison, 
where they are, necessarily, associated with men of 
depraved and confirmed habits, who, so far from 
feeling compunction for their crimes, but too often 
pride themselves in the dexterity with which they 
have tricked their neighbours, or evaded detection. 

The good and philanthropic individuals who have 
matured the system of prison discipline, to which 
we are about to call the attention of our readers, 
have exhibited equal benevolence and penetration 
in the prosecution of their useful labours; and the 





| compiled, as soon as he could, a milder code of criminal 


most extensively beneficial effects must necessarily 
result from their labours.—Edit. Kal. 
ON THE PRISONS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
—— 

Howard, the beneficent Howard, whose generous efforts 
have been too often treated as the schemes of a philan- 
thropic visionary, even by those who were unable tu refuse 
him their tribute of admiration and respect; Howard, 
thanks to the wisdom of the State of Pennsylvania, will 
be henceforth acknowledged to be a philosopher, as acute 
in his observation, and as enlightened in his views, as io 
his disposition virtuous, and friendly to the human race. 
His doctrines have been. attended to, and his system put 
in practice in Philadelphia, for several years past, and 
success has crowned them, that success which had been 
predicted by the benefactor of mankind. 

As the criminal jurisprudence of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania is the basison which the newly-established system 
of prison-administration rests, it may be useful to give 
some account of it in a succinct history. 

William Penn, when he established this colony in 
1681, brought with him a charter from Charles the Second, 
which required the establishment of the laws of England 
in the infant settlement. But how could Penn, a philoso. 
phic legislator, whose first act of government was to grant 
equal protection (without preference or partiality to any 
religion) to every sect, establish without reluctance, a 
system of criminal jurisprudence which awarded to almost 
every kind of crime the punishment of death? Penn was 
the friend of reason and humanity. He wished to extend 
their empire, and to ensure their blessings to his rising 
colony. Nor could a cold indifference to the effusion of 
blood accord with the principles of that sect which refuses 
to acknowledge the lawfulness even of defensive war. He 


jurisprudence, in which the punishment of death was 
awarded to premeditated murder only ; leaving, moreover, 
to the executive the liberty either of annulling the sentence 
by a free pardon, or of changing the punishment. This 
code was not approved in England, and after a Jong dis- 
pute between the King and the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
the English criminal law was established in its full extent 
and rigour. This order subsisted as long as the Kings of 
England remained Sovereigns of America. 

The inhabitants of Pennsylvania, awakened to liberty, 
had their attention immediately recalled to the mildness of 
their original penal code. The immortal treatise on crimes 
and punishments imperiously demanded this alteration. 
The new constitution of the state, formed in the year 1776, 
enjoined the Legislature to proceed to the reformation of 
the penal Jaws, and to invent punishments less cruel, and 
better proportioned to the various degrees of criminality. 
The war prevented the execution of these views till 1776. 


public labour substituted in its stead. The mitigation of 
the penal laws, though undoubtedly considerable, was only 
the commencement of the projected reform. It included, 
indeed, some self-evident principles of justice, but many 
others, of equal evidence, were passed over. Escape from 
prison was punished with stripes, or in some cases with 
cutting off the ears. Persons who broke prison were, in 
case they committed fresh crimes, deprived of the advan- 
tages of the new jurisprudence, and sentenced according 
to the severity of the ancient law; as if the law, which 
aught always to presume that the prisoner will feel a de- 
sire to escape, ought not to direct its attention, and employ 
all its care to render the prison secure, or even render the 
gaoler responsible for those who elude his vigilance ; 
rather than thus impute a new crime to a person who, by 
escaping from confinement, bas done no more than obey a 
natural desire, (of which no one can doubt the violence,) 
and has in reality broken no engagement, and abused no 
confidence. The experience of a few years has demon. 
strated the numberless inconveniences of public labour, 
Criminals, loaded with irons, and scattered through the 
streets, and along the roads, presented tc the public the 
spectacle of vice rather than of shame and misery ; and the 
impossibility of watching them properly facilitated the 
teans of excess, of drunkenness, of pillage, and of escape. 
All the prisoners, whatever might have been their crimes 
or their characters, were confounded in one mass. By this 
mixture, the bad were not ameliorated, but the less crimi- 
nal often became worse. They spread terror over town and 
country; and far from being put in the way of amend. 
ment, became initiated in new scenes of wickedness, till 
the prisons were found incompetent to contain the in- 
creasing number of the convicted. 

At this period, some of the most respectable citizeng 
of Philadelphia formed themselves into a society, with 
the view of alleviating the miseries of the prisons, of 
ascertaining their defects, and of pointing out to the 
Government the prevailing abuses. This society was 
the occasion of an additional mitigation of the penal 
code. In 1790 the Legislature, composed at that time 
of a single chamber, abolished the punishments of pub- 
lic labour, of mutilation, and of whipping, and sub. 
stituted in their stead, imprisonment, fine, and reparation 
for the crime committed. The same law requires an ine 
crease of evidence for the conviction of certain criminals, 
and particularly for those accused of child-murder; and 
after settling several important articles relative to the ge- 
neral administration of prisons, gives in charge to a board 
of inspectors to make, with the approbation of the mayor 
and two aldermen of Philadelphia, two judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and two judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Pennsylvania, such alterations as may be neces- 
sary for the internal management of such buildings. Con . 
fidence in the good intentions of this beneficent society, 
and in the patriotism and sagacity of the inspectors, forced, 





At that time the punishment of death, which had been 1n- 
flicted upon almost every species of theft, the crime against 





nature, &c. was reserved for murder, rape, wilful incendi- | 
aries, and treason; and whipping, imprisonment, and 


as it were, this act from the Legislature, who were fer 
from expecting that the evoiding of ill-treatment, and the 
adoption of a mild conduct, would have more effect upon 
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the prisoners, and prove a better means of correction, 
than fetters, harshness, and severity. 

The judges consulted on this occasion opposed the 
change, not because they were hardened by prejudice; 
they were, on the contrary, enlightened and humane; 
but a too intimate acquaintance with crimes and criminals, 
the consequence of their profession, blinded them to the 
hopes of success pointed out in the new system. The new 
mode of discipline was, however, the only plea for the 
alteration of the penal code, which, for this reason, was 
made temporary, and its daration limited to five years. 
It was left to after experience to determine whether it 
should be continued or abandoned. 

The Quakers were the chief promoters of this softened 
system. They were seconded by the influence of several 
other citizens, of importance: by their fortunes, and by 
their great credit and respectability, who were sufficiently 
enlightened to calculate the possibility of its success, and 
the advantages it promised. Their patriotism rendered 
them ardent to contribute to its advancement. In conse- 
quence, the regulations were speedily concerted, and the 
necessary alterations in the buildings being made, the new 
discipline commenced. ‘The trials already made have so 
fully answered every expectation, that, during the last 
year, the State Legislature has proceeded to a further miti- 
gation of its penal code, and has contined the punishment 
of death to murder committed with malice and premedi- 
tated intention; punishing every other species of the same 
crime with imprisonment of greater or less continuance 
and severity, leaving to the governor, at the same time, 
the power of abridging their duration. To these enlight- 
ened legislators it appeared, that if, on the one hand, the 
certainty of punishment operated as a powerful check on 
crimes, the hope of obtaining pardon, in consequence of 
good behaviour, was, on the other, a means no less pow- 
erful in determining the convict to real and positive 
amendment. 

Although the prison of Philadelphia contains, in dis- 
tinct apartments, the prisoners who remain to be tried by 
the tribunals of the Union, those detained for debt, if they 
belong to the state of Pennsylvania, those who are ob- 
jects of the police, or not yet brought to trial, and those 
who have been already judged and condemned, and com- 
monly distinguished by the appellatton of convicts, it is 
only to this last species that what I am going to relate 
refers; several circumstances having retarded the adoption 
of a similar arrangement for the other classes of prisoners. 

The end proposed in punishment ought to be the cor- 
rection of the guilty, and should include the means of 
amendment. This axiom of morality is the basis of the 
government of the prison. The managers have connected 
with it a great political truth; that the confinement of a 
convict being a reparation made to the community, the 
society ought to be burdened as little as possible with the 
expense attending such detention ; whence it follows that 
a chief object of the regimen of these prisons ought to be, 
first, to break off the old habits to which the convicts have 
been accustomed, and induce them to self-reflection and 
consequent amelioration ; secondly, to proscribe all arbi- 
trary ill-treatment of the prisoners; and, thirdly, to keep 
them constantly employed in some species of productive 
labour, with a view to make them contribute to the ex- 
penses of the prison, preserve them from idleness and 
inaction, and enable them to lay up some kind of fund 
against the termination of their captivity. 

The convicts condemned to imprisonment under the 
new act may be divided into two classes. First,—'Those 
condemned for crimes heretofore punishable with death, 
whose sentence always includes the article of solitary con- 
finement during a part of their detention, the duration of 
which is fixed at the pleasure of the judge, except that, 
according to law, it must not exceed one half, nor be less 
than one-twelfth of the whole period. Second,—Such as 
have been convicted of crimes of less importance, and 
whose sentence does not include the above article of soli- 
tary confinement. 


The person sentenced to solitary confinement is shut up 
in a kind of cell, whose floor is eight feet by six, and its 
height nine feet. This room is on the first or second story 
of an insulated building raised on arches. It is warmed 
by means cf a stove, placed in the passage leading to the 
cells. The prisoner, confined within two iron gratings, 
receives the heat, without the power of making an im- 
proper use of the fire, which he cannot handle. His 
chamber, which is partly lighted by the window of the 
passage, is more directly illuminated by a small window, 
which opens into the cell itself. Each apartment contains 
a necessary, cleansable at will by a stream of water. 
Every precaution is taken to preserve health. The cell, 
as well as the rest of the house, is whitewashed twice a 
year, or more frequently, if necessity requires. The pri- 
soner sleeps upon a mattrass, and is allowed a sufficient 
quantity of clothing. In this situation, seParated from 
every other individual, given up to solitude, to self- 
reflection, and to remorse, he can communicate only 
with himself. He sees the turnkey but once a day, to 
receive a small pudding, made of Indian corn, together 
with some molasses ; nor is it till after a given time 
that he obtains, upon his petition, the leave to read. 
During his whole confinement he is never allowed to 
walk out of his cell, even into the passage. The inspec- 
tors of the prison have, however, the liberty of modifying 
the seasons of this confinement, provided, nevertheless, 
that the time mentioned in the sentence is strictly com- 
pleted within the course of the detention. In general the 
prisoner is made to pass over a considerable part on his first 
arrival, because the execution of the most rigorous part of 
the sentence ought, in justice, to follow closely its publi- 
cation, and be connected, as nearly as possible, with the 
crime which called it forth ; and again, because the seve- 
rity of the punishment would be, on the whole, consider- 
ably increased, were the convict allowed his greater por- 
tion of liberty in the beginning ; and further, that during 
this total separation from every human being, he may be 
induced to turn his thoughts sooner upon himself, and 
upon those transgressions, the bitter punishment of which 
he is undergoing ; and lastly, because a total change of 
food, both in quantity and kind, by ameliorating the hu- 


natural disposition, and disposes it to that calm contem- 
plation which brings on repentance. This system is the 
same with those of many founders of religious sects, who 
command fasting and abstinence. The inspectors of these 
prisons have great faith in this discipline, and consider the 
regimen of the prisoners among the most powerful means 
of their correction, owing to the change that it produces in 
their ideas and turn of mind: and whoever will but for a 
moment reflect on the connexion between the intellectual 
faculties and the state of the stomach, will acknowledge 
the propriety of the confidence which the inspectors place 
on these circumstances. 

The convicts whose sentence does not include solitary 
continement are, on their arrival, placed among the rest : 
their clothes are taken away, and (if necessary) exposed to 
heat in an oven, and the common dress of the prisoners 
put upon them. They are made acquainted with the re- 
gulations of the house, and interrogated with respect to 
the labour thay are able or willing to perform. The officer 
who brings them delivers to the inspectors a short account 
of their crime, of its aggravating or extenuating circum- 
stances, of their trial, of the faults they have been guilty 
of, and, in short, of the general character of the individual 
previously to his condemnation. This account, afforded 
by the court which pronounced sentence, enables the in- 
spectors to fora some judgment of the new prisoner, and 
of the greater or less attention which it will be necessary 
to pay to his behaviour. The work assigned them is 
adapted to their strength and capacity. There are in the 
house, looms for weavers, workshops and tools for joiners, 
carpenters, turners, shcemakcrs, and tailors. The con- 
victs who possess such trades are allowed to practise them; 
the remainder are employed in sawing and polishing mar- 





mours, and cooling and refreshing the blood, softens the} 


ble, in cutting logwood, in pounding and grinding plaster 
of Paris, in carding wool, or in beating hemp. The 
weaker and less skilful are busied in picking wool, hair, 
or oakum. The inspectors have lately added to these 
establishments a manufactory of nails, capable of affording 
employment to a great number of prisoners, and bringing 
considerable profit to the house. Every one is paid in pro. 
portion to his labour. The bargain for each species of 
work is made in the presence of the convict, between the 
gaoler and the employer. Out of his profits the prisoner is 
obliged to pay for his board, and the price of, or in some 
cases, a certain rent or hire, for the instruments he uses, 
These payments, which are necessarily determined by the 
current prices of commodities, are fixed by the inspectors, 
four times in every year. At present it amounts to one- 
sixth of a dollar for each man’s board. The most infirm, 
however, may easily earn twenty-pence per day, by pick. 
ing oakum; and there are some who earn above a dollar. 

Besides his board and clothing, which are paid out of 
the profits of his labour, the original sentence of the law 
obliges the convict to pay the expenses of prosecution, to- 
gether with a fine, which never fails to be imposed. That 
part of the fine which is appropriated to the common- 
wealth is commonly remitted; but he is bound to dis. 
charge, without failure, that which is intended as a repa- 
ration of his crime, and to defray the expenses of prosecu- 
tion. The county advances the sums required on this last 
score, and is reimbursed by the produce of the convict’s 
labour, unless repaid by his family or friends. 

The women are employed in spinning, sewing, pre- 
paring flax and hemp, and in washing and mending for 
the house. Their labour is not so productive as that of 
the men, but it is sufficient to pay the seven-pence a day 
required for their maintenance ; or amounts to something 
more, if they labour throughout the day. As their work 
demands less strength than that of the men, their nourish- 
ment is likewise less considerable. 

The gaoler is not here, as is too often the case in Europe, 
an extortioner, who Jays under contribution the weakness, 
the captivity, and the misery of the confined. No garnish, 
no purchase of favours or privileges, no dismission fees 
disgrace these prisons. In Europe, the small salary an- 
hexed to many places seem to authorize the holder of 
them to extend his revenues. And it is certainly very 
difficult for a superior officer, who knows that the appoint- 
ments of such persons do not afford them a proper liveli- 
hood, not to wink at many of the methods employed, by 
each one respectively, to procure himself a better sub- 
sistence. These methods are so many abuses, which gra- 
dually become customs, and at length establish themselves 
as matters of right, which the purest and most severe ad- 
ministration is unable to overturn. Were an administrator 
to attempt it, he would, probably, without succeeding in 
his object, run the risk of losing his own place; since 
abuses, connected together by any common tie, soon ac- 
quire formidable strength.* This species of greedy exe 
tortion seems to belong, in a peculiar manner, to the 
degraded classes of society. It is a kind of vengeance 
exercised by those who have learnt to be indifferent to the 
esteem of others, in return fur the contempt with which 
they are treated by the world. The honour and respect 
which men derive, or hope to derive, from goéd conduct, 
is the strongest incentive; but he must be more than ordi- 
narily virtuous, who can feel it strongly, and content him- 
self with self-esteem, while he knows himself to be, in 
general, an object of contemptuous neglect. These prin- 
ciples, which are their great rule of conduct, direct the 
inspectors in the choice of their gaoler, for upon his good 


management depend their principal means of success. 
(To be continued.) 





* The little exactions which increased fourfold, or even 
tenfold, the wages of the rat de cave, weve so connected with 
the tour de batons of the Farmer General, or the revenants 
bons of the Minister of Finance, that the latter, while in their 
common discourse, they often affected to blame them, and 
lament that they existed, never dared take one serious step 
towards reformation. These evils do not belong to monarchy 
more than to any other form of government; nor to France 
more than to every other country. Under different names, 
there exist almost every where the same abuses. 
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The Traveller. 


(orIGINAL.] 








TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN, 
(Continued from page 94.) 
JOURNEY FROM DOUGLAS TO RAMSEY. 

Having in the course of five days seen all the Jions in 
the neighbourhood of Douglas, and as further rambles in 
the neighbourhood would only be a repetition of what I 
had already seen, I resolved upon making the tour of the 
Island. I was induced to do so partly to gratify my own 
inclination for rambling, and partly in the way of business: 
I had bills of some consequence to present at Ramsey and 
Castletown. These towns are situated in opposite direc- 
tions. Ramsey lies sixteen miles north-east of Douglas, 
and Castletown ten miles south-west. To accomplish a 
journey to both places in one day was entirely out of the 
question; for supposing I did not meet with any delay in 
the way of business, I should have had fifty-two miles to 
travel, and this I considered too much, particularly as I 
wished to notice every thing worthy of observation on my 
route. The circumference of the Island is estimated at se- 
venty miles, but this tour includes at least ten miles more 
than the estimated circumference, as I diverged in one or 
two instances from the regular road, in order to see more of 
the beauties of the country. Two days are generally allowed 
to make the tour of the Island; but to view the country 
properly, to examine the antiquities, and to acquire infor- 
mation respecting the localities of the places the tourist 
visits, will occupy him three days. For a traveller, there- 
fore, to make the tour of the Island in two days, he must 
go at John Gilpin’s rate, and when completed, it would 
prove little more than unprefitable fatigue. Uaceomplished 
it in three days, and, to use a familiar saying, I did not 
** allow the grass to grow under my feet.” 

That marrer and spoiler of many a well-planned excur- 
sion—rain, dismal dreary rain—confined’ me to my habi- 
tation two days. The weather, however, clearing up on 
Wednesday, the 5th of August, I mounted a horse engaged 
for my journey and proceeded to Ramsey. This day 
happened to be that on which the fair of Laxey was held. 
Gigs, shandreys, horsemen, bare-legged and barefooted 
pedestrians, horses and cows, with straw ropes round their 
heads and horns, and led by ragged men and boys, kept the 
road in a continued scene of bustle from Douglas to Laxey, 
distant six miles. The Ramsey road, as I noticed in my 
previous sketch, lies to the north of Douglas, runs along 
the shore of the bay, passes Mona Castle, and continues 
through Kirk Onchan. There is nothing particularly in- 
teresting to the tourist on this road, after leaving Douglas, 
until he reaches the village of Laxey. Some fields of corn 
on each side of the road, notwithstanding the previous 
heavy rains, looked well, but a considerable portion of the 
land was barren and uncultivated. As the road descends, 
the view of the sea is lost, but on the ascent the prospect 
again bursts upon the traveller in all its former magnifi- 
cence. 

The village of Laxey is one of the better kind of Manks 
villages. lt is situated on the slope of a mountain, and 
consists chiefly of thatched cottages, with a few slated 
public-houses. The glen, a little below the village, is 
very romantic, guarded on the north and south by two 
lofty mountains which give it a very pleasing appearance: 
it is several miles in length, and contains some neat white 
cottages. A smallriver, with a considerable current, runs 
through the glen, turns a paper mill, and afterwards 
empties itself into a spacious bay at the east end. 

When I arrived at Laxey, I found it crowded with 
cattle and cattle-dealers, and persons who had ‘* come to 
look at the show,” from various parts of the Island. The 
show of cattle, however, was not so good, I was informed, 
this year as it had been on the previous ones. The cattle 
were generally much smaller, and appeared mueh in- 
ferior to the English; but they fetched what were con- 
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myself completely amongst foreigners ;—Manks—nothing 
but Manks sounds fell upon my ear, except where an 
Englishman was a party. Indeed, during my route 
through the Island, I scarcely met a peasant that could | v 
not speak English; yet they have so great a predilection | s 
for their own language, that, wherever they meet, they are 
sure to adress each other in Manks. Although unac- 
quainted with the language, I was much amused with their 


to settle the boundary of a disputed country could enter 
more zealously upon their business than two Manksmen 
do about the purchase of a horse or cow. One most stoutly 
protests, with sundry shakes of the head, that he will not 
accept less than his own price for the beast ; and the other, 
in turn, as clamorously protests he will not give so much ; 
at last, after much haggling, both parties give way, and 
the bargain is there and then concluded, or a shilling is 
deposited in the hand of the vender, who accepts it as an 
earnest of the whole, to be paid afterwards. 


sidered fuir prices. —On rambling through the fair I found | notorious as a leader of robbers. 
Maugholc is scarcely perceptible from the road, but it con- 
tains some antiquities worthy of the notice of the curious. 
As the evening was advancing I had not time to visit this 
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The village of Kirk 


illage, but having requested a reverend gentleman, re- 
iding in the neighbourhood of Douglas, to favour me 


with an account of his visit to this place, he has politely 
sent me the following description : 


** When I visited Kirk Maughold, now about a year 


method of bargaining. No two plenipotentiaries appointed | since, I saw no such thing as the quadrangular pillar 
mentioned by Mr. Haining in his Guide to the Isle of 
Man ; but nearly opposite the church door is erected one 
of the most perfect ancient stone crosses I have ever seen, 
on which is sculptured the very figures he mentions to be 
worked on the quadrangular pillar, namely, * On one side, 
under the capital, is sculptured a venerable figure of St. 
Maughold conferring the veil on St. Bridget, whom the 
sculptor has represented as a majestic yet beautiful virgin. 
The opposite side has a representation of the Saviour ex- 
piring on the cross, and under it the arms of the Island. 
On the third side is a figure of St. Bridget in a supplicat- 


Bacchus had here his numerous shrines, whence were 
dealt out liquors, from govd wine and French brandy 
down to ale scarcely superior to treacle beer, to appease the 
unquenchable thirst of his numerous and ardent devotees. 
Here the publicans, ever ready to minister in their way to 
the wants of their neighbours, had pretty numerously 
pitched their tents: it was, in fact, a harvest-day with 
them, and, as the business of the cattle-dealers decreased, 
in the same proportion theirs increased. Every tent had its 
jovial party. Happiness was depicted on every countenance, 
whether the wearer was seated upon a stone, with his ** pipe 
in one hand and his jug in the other,” or ranged with 
others along a plank elevated at each end by ods of earth. 
Here the country lads and lasses appeared in their holiday 
clothes :—the lads in their best blue coats, fancy-coloured 
waistcoats, blue pantaloons, or fustian inexpressibles, with 
blue-gray stockings; the lasses either in white, or deco- 
rated in their favourite patterned gowns, profusely set off 
with showy ribbons and scarlet sashes. <Affuircs du ceur, 
I was informed, are matters easily settled at a Manks fair. 
** Do you like me, will you have me, and when shall it 
be ?” is a sufficient declaration for a Manks youth to make 
to one of Mona’s daughters. Be this as it may, the Manks 
ladies, in my opinion, fall much behind our Lancashire 
witches in delicacy of shape, mildness of features, and 
ruddiness of complexion. As this fair excites considerable 
interest throughout the Island, no doubt all the rustic 
beauties from miles round were to be seen here; and 
although they were in general dressed neatly in their own 


way, they had, nevertheless, a Boeotian expression of 
countenance, which all the embellishment of dress could | ¢ 
not remave from my eyes. This, however, after all, is 
only matter of opinion. I may be fastidious, and where 
T saw so little to admire, a Manksman might bewilder 
himself in gazing at so much beauty and loveliness. 

The day had begun to decline ere I ascended the moun- 
tain on the opposite side of the glen, to proceed on my 
way to Ramsey, distant ten miles from Laxey. The 
evening was delightful. The mellow rays of the declining 
sun were ascending the mountain tops, and throwing their | » 
golden light over the corn-fields strewed along their sides. 
Nature was, indeed, blooming in all her loveliness, and 
although the road was rugged and irregular, I thought 
little of that when viewing the scenery around me. The 
road, about five miles beyond Laxey, passes through another 
romantic glen, and then ascends from beneath a canopy of 
trees up the opposite mountain. On ascending this moun- 
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tain, the view ranges for some miles over a very beautiful, 
and, apparently, well cultivated country, at the extremity 
of which, just above the sea, rises the bold promontory of 
Maughold Head. 
from one Maughold, a captain of an Irish banditti, who was 
cast on this shore in a small leathern boat. As a punish- 
ment for his crimes, he was committed to the ocean in this | p, 
trail bark, and having landed here, was afterwards as cele- | js 
brated for his peni‘ential lite as he had previously been 








washed or roughcast, and many 
roofs. 
with a little expense, a handsome-looking church; but 
being without the embellishment of roughcasting, it stands 
there in its own natural dark gray colour, which is rather 
unsightly. ‘The Court-house is a low, but plain respect- 


ing posture; her eye seems fixed on heaven, and her 
countenance indicates humility mingled with devotional 
rapture. The fourth side is totally defaced ; but most 
—, it represents St. Maughold’s arrival on the Is. 
and, or some other part of his history.’ The cross, to the 
best of my recollection, is about eight feet high, on a 
square base about two feet in height. It evidently bore 
the marks of a recent trowel, and the roof of the church 
seemed to have been also lately repaired. There is also 
another cross a few yards farther from the church door, 
but partly disfigured: I do not recollect to have seen any 
sculptured work on it. On entering the church, close by 
the left of the door, there is a very large stone vessel, which, 
judging from its size, was probably used in ancient times 
as a baptismal font. The church, from what I could 
judge, is larger than that of Kirk Braddan, but it has no 
steeple. The churchyard is very extensive:—in vain I 
looked for a tombstone of an ancient date :—unlike Kirk 
Braddan, there is not a single tree to shade the ashes of 
the dead.” 

A considerable part of the road which overlooks the 
country about Kirk Maughold is unprotected on one side ; 
there is neither wall nor barrier of any description to pre- 
vent the stranger falling, should he unfortunately miss his 
step, into the fields beneath, at the imminent risk of his 
life. It is somewhat surprising that some of the autho- 
rities of the Island have not looked to this, A trifling 
toll upon passengers would keep al) the roads in excellent 
repair.—Proceeding onwards, the road suddenly sweeps 
round the mountain, about two miles from Ramsey, and 
then the view of the town with its bay, and the Point of 
Ayr stretching out into the ocean, burst upon the tourist. 
Passing a neat white church encircled by trees, I entered 
Ramsey about seven in the — and took up my 
residence for the night at Helis’s well-conducted and com- 
modious hotel. 

Ramsey is, on the whole, what may be called a neat 
own. It is situated at the base of a lofty mountain, 


whose top is frequently covered either by clouds or mists. 
The houses are much more regular in their construction 
than those of Douglas, although in general they are not 


0 large. They are built of stone, gnanty either white. 
0 


them with thatched 
In the market-place stands what might be made, 


ble-looking building. The bay is ten miles broad, and 


the town is situated in the centre of the crescent which it 
forms. 
the entrance to the harbour, which materially impedes the 
approach of vessels, and unless means be taken to remove 
the bank, it may block up the harbour altogether. 
remedy this inconvenience, a wall was run some distance 
upon the bank, in order to confine the water to a channel, 
but the sea has made great breaches upon it, and in a short 
time it is likely to be totally demolished. 
ent pier runs some distance into the bay, upon the extreme 
point of which stands the lighthouse. 
ne sei being chiefly devoted to the growth of corn, considerable 
It is said that this place takes its name ——- of that article are annually shipped here for 


A sandbank has been allowed to accumulate at 


To 


A very indiffer- 


he country around 


ngland. The population is about two thousand. 
Liverpool, September 24, 1829. M. R. 

Erratum.—In my last, describing the scenery along the 
eel road, I noticed Kirby. ‘The owner of that mansion 
Colonel Wilks, and not Colonel White, as mentioned 


in the description. 
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TRIBUTARY LINES IN MEMORY OF ” 
_—- 

No kindred sigh disturbs the gloom 

That midnight hangs around thy tomb; 

But spirits of a foreign air, 

At evening, love to linger there; 

And roses of another shore 

— Blooming where thou shalt bloom no more !— 

Shed sweetness o'er the quiet spot 

Where thou lest low—but unforgot ; 

While moonbeams of a distant sky 

Watch o’er it, like a mother’s eye! 





T. K. Hervey. 
Ile has died in a far distant land, far away 
From his country and home he has died ;— 
iis friends—his companions—alas ! where were they, 
Who watched the lorn stranger beside? 


His Mother !—woe's me! in her own pleasant home 
She was dr ing of glad and mirth; 

Of days when again would the wanderer return ;— 
The joy of her desolate hearth ! 





Ah! little thought she in a far foreign grave 
Her loved one was sleeping, the while! 

That the stranger had buried her youthful and brave, 
Far away from his dear native isle! 


She thought not of this, for, alas! still, for her, 
Would Hope a bright future disclose ; 

False Hope, and false visions ! delusive as fair! 
’ Twas the calm ere the hurricane rose ! 


And desolate now isthe widow’s lone hearth, 
Its smiles and its joyance are o'er; 

Deep shrouded, and mute as the chamber of death, 
It shal] echo to mirth never more ! 


But he is at rest !—the dread barrier is past, 
The storm and the tempest are o'er; 

The arrows of fortune have stricken their last, 
He hears not the loud billows’ roar ! 


He is blest, and for ever'—Ah ! weep not away 
In a far distant land he should die; 

He has soared to the regions eternal of day ; 
His home is above the blue sky ! 


He is blest; and cne thought, as a sunbeam, shall fling 
its radiance, heart-soothing, around;— 

For the dead has the grave, in its triumph, no sting ; 
The living alone feel the wound! 

Liverpool. G. 





THE EPPING HUNT. 

By Tuomas Hoop, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Whims and Oddities.”"— 
Mlustrated with six Engravings on Wood, by Branston and 
Wright, Bonner, Slader, and T. Williams; after the designs 
of George Cruikshank, 

——=__ 
(From the Literary Gazette.) 





The epigraph of ‘* Hunts roasted—” on the title-page 
indicates the drollery we are to expect in this amusing ac- 
count of an Epping Hunt, where the whim of Hood and 
the humour of Cruikshank conspire to furnish a hearty 
Jaugh to the lovers of pun and fun. The English language, 
indeed, seems to have no protection against the curious 
ingenuity of Mr. Hood, who twists it into such grotesque 
shapes, and brings such dissimilar ideas into close contact 
by his odd fancies, that we are apt to think the whole of 
its structure has been framed merely to be his sport and 
plaything. The annual exhibition at Epping, too, has af- 
torded him excellent materials for the exercise of his very 





peculiar talent ; and since the epoch of the renowned John 
Gilpin, there has been nothing of this kind produced so 


well calculated to rival the popularity of that most popular 
ot poems. But though we can compare this new citizen- 
hke excursion to no other prototype than its celebrated 
model describing the adventures of the famous linen-dra- 
per, it must be understood that no two performances can, 
in their execution, be more different. In Cowper, the 
public applause is earned by the natural simplicity of the 
narrative, and the portraiture of manners and feelings 
where every one readily recognises the numerous and 
august family of Cockney: in Hood, on the contrary, the 
effect is produced by the most epigrammatic point, and a 
broader style of painting,—for almost every line is a witti- 
cism, and. every verse a jest. The whole is irresistibly 
jocular and comic; as the following extracts (which we are 
ashamed to pillage at such length from so short a piece) 
will convince Gravity itself. 

*¢ The Easter chase (says the preface) will soon be num- 
bered with the pastimes of past times: its dogs will have 
had their day, and its deer will be fallow. A few more 
seasons, and this City Common Hunt will become un- 
common. In proof of this melancholy decadence, the en- 
suing epistle is inserted. It was penned by an underling 
at the Wells, a person more accustomed to riding than 
writing. 

*6*Sir,—About the Hunt. In answer to your Innque- 
ries, their as been a great falling off laterally, so much so 
this year, that there was nobody allmost. We did a mear 
nothing provisionally, hardly a Bottle extra, wich is a 
proof in Pint. In short, our Hunt may be sad to be the last 
Stag of a Decline. I am, sir, with respects from your 
humble servant, Bartholomew Rutt.’” 

To rescue the ient and b ed custom (more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance) from fall- 
ing into unsung oblivion, the inspired bard commences— 


“John Huggins was as bold a man 
As trade did ever know, 

A warehouse good he had, that stood, 
Hard by the church of Bow. 


There people bought Dutch cheeses round, 
And single Glo’ster flat; 
And English butter in a lump, 
And Irish in a pat. 
Six days a week beheld him stand, 
His business next his heart, 
At eounter with his apron tied 
About his counter-part. 


The seventh, in a sluice-house box, 
He took his pipe and pot, 

On Sundays, for eel-piety, 
A very noted spot. 

Ah, blest if he had never gone 
Beyond its rural shed! 

One Easter-tide some evil guide 
Put Epping in his head. 

* * * * 


Alas there was no warning voice 
To whisper in his ear, 

Thou art a fool in leaving Cheap 
To go and hunt the deer! 


No thought he had of twisted spine, 
Or broken arms or legs; 

Not chicken-hearted he, although 
’Twas whisper’d of his eggs! 


Ride out he would, and hunt he would, 
Nor dreamt of ending ill; 

Mayhap with Dr. Ridout’s fee 
And surgeon Hunter's bill. 


So he drew on his Sunday boots, 
Of lustre superfine; 

The liquid black they wore that day 
Was Warren-ted to shine.” 


Our hero is mounted on a gallant gray, in the keep of 
which he goes halves with a brother cit. 
** A well-bred horse he was, I wis, 
As he began to show, 
By quickly ‘ rearing up within 
The way he ought to go.’ 


But Huggins, like a wary man, 
Was ne’er from saddle cast ; 

Resolved, by going very slow, 
On sitting very fast.” 

He proceeds to Tottenham Cross, where a companion, 
who was to have joined him, is found a defaulter. 

** Whereas the man had changed his mind 
Meanwhile upon the case, 

And meaning not to hunt at all, 
Had gone to Enfield Chase. 








For why? his spouse had made him vow 
To let a game alone, 

Where folks that ride a bit of blood 
May break a bit of bone. 


‘Now be his wife a plague for life ! 
A coward sure is he: 

Then Huggins turned his horse’s head, 
And crossed the bridge of Lea. 


Thence slowly on through Laytonstone, 
Past many a Quaker’s box— 
~ No friends to hunters after deer, 
Though followers of a Fox. 


And many a score behind—before— 
The self-same route inclined, 

And minded all to march one way, 
Made one great march of mind.” 


The cortege of the various hunters is next amusingly 
and accurately described, among which John— 


“paced on to Woodford Wells, 
Where many a horseman met; 
And letting go the reins, of course, 

Prepared for heavy wet.” 


Old Tom Rounding, the landlord of the Wells, is a very 
clever portrait ; though one verse, in page 13, may proe 
voke the charge of bordering on the profane. 


*« * Now welcome, lads,’ quoth he, ‘and prads 
You're all in glorious luck: 

Old Robin has a run to-day, 
A noted forest buck. 


Fair Mead’s the place, where Bob and Tom 
In red already ride; 

’Tis but a step, and on a horse 
You soon may go a stride.’ 


So off they scamper’d, man and horse, 
As time and temper press’d; 

But Huggins hitching on a tree, 
Branch'd off from all the rest. 


Howbeit he tumbled down in time 
To join with Tom and Bob, 

All in Fair Mead, which held that day 
Its own fair meed of mob. 


Idlers, to wit—no Guardians some 
Of tattlers in a squeeze; 

Ramblers in heavy carts and vans, 
Spectators up in trees, 


Butchers on backs of butchers hacks, 
That shambled toand fro; 

Bakers intent upon a buck, 
Neglectful of the dough! 


Change Alley bears to speculate, 
As usual for a fall; 

And green and scarlet runners, such 
As never climb’d a wall! 


’T was strange to think what difference 
A single creature made; 

A single stag had caused a whole 
Stagnation in their trade. 


Now Huggins from his saddle rose, 
And in the stirrups stood, . 

And lo! a little cart that came 
Hard by a little wood, 


In shape like half a hearse, though not 
For corpses in the least; 
For this contained the deer alive, 
And not the dear deceased !” 
The deer alive being let out— 
«*« Away he went, and many a score 
Of riders did the same, 
On horse and ass—like high and low 
And Jack pursuing game.” 
The hunt is up— 
««Some lost their stirrups, some their whips, 
Some had no caps to show; 
But few like Charles at Charing-cross, 
Rode on in statue quo. 
*Odear! Odear! now might you hear, 
«I’ve surely broke a bone;’ 
* My head is sore,’ with many more 
Such speeches from the thrown. 


Howbeit their wailings never moved 
The wide Satanic clan, 

Who grinned, as once the devil grinn’d, 
To see the fall of man. 


We on 
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And hunters good, that understood, 
Their laughter knew no bounds, 
To see the horses ‘ throwing off,’ 
So long before the hounds. 
* * « * 


But now Old Robin’s foes were set, 
That fatal taint to find, 

That always is scent after him, 
Yet always left behind. 


And here observe how dog and man 
A different temper shows— 

What hound resents that he is sent 
To follow his own nose? 


Towler and Jowler—howless all-— 
No single tongue was mute; 

The stag had led a hart, and lo! 
The whole pack followed suit. 


No spur he lack’d—fear stuck a knife 
And fork in either haunch; 

And every dog he knew had got 
An eye-tooth to his paunch ; 


Away, away! he scudded like 
A ship before the gale; 

Now flew to ‘hills we know not of,’ 
Now nun-like took the vale. 


* & * * 


Some gave a shout, some roll’d about, 
And antic’d as they rode, 

And butchers whistled on their curs, 
And milkmen tally-ho'd ! 


About two score there were, not more, 
That gallopped in the race; 

The rest, alas! lay on the grass, 
As once in Chevy Chase. 

But even those that gallopped on 
Were fewer every minute— 

The field kept getting more select, 
Each thicket served to thin it. 


For some pulled up and left the hunt, 
Some fell in miry bogs, 

And vainly rose and ‘ ran-a-muck,’ 
To overtake the dogs. 


And some in charging hurdle stakes, 
Were left bereft of sense; 

What else could be premised of blades 
That never learn’d to fence? 


But Roundings, Tom and Bob, no gate, 
Nor hedge, nor ditch, could stay; 

O’er all they went, and did the work 
Of leap-years ina day! 


And by their side see Huggins ride, 
. As fast as he could speed; 
For, like Mazeppa, he was quite 
At mercy of his steed. 


No means he had, by timely check, 
The gallop to remit, 

For firm and fast between his teeth 
The biter held the bit. 


Trees raced along, all Essex fled 
Beneath him as he sate— 

He never saw a county go 
At such a county rate! 


But soon the horse was well avenged 
For cruel smart of spurs, 

For, riding through a moor, he pitched 
His master in a furze! 


Where, sharper set than hunger is, 
He squatted all forlorn; 

And like a bird was singing out 
While sitting on a thorn. 


Right glad was he, as well might be, 
Such cushion to resign; 

* Possession is nine points,’ but his 
Seemed more than ninety-nine. 


Yet worse than all the prickly points 
That enter’d in his skin, 

Hig nag was running off the while 
The thorns were running in!” 


We omit Huggins’ further exploits, and return him 
safely to the Wells, after the hunt was over. 


“And many a horse was taken out 
Of saddle and of shaft; 

And men by dint of drink became 
The only ‘beasts of draught! 





For now began a harder run 
On wine, and gin, and beer; 

And overtaken men discuss’d 
The overtaken deer. 


How far he ran, and eke how fast, 
And how at bay he stood, 

Deer-like resolved to sell his life 
As dearly as he could. 


And how the hunters stood aloof, 
Regardful of their lives, 

And shunn’d a beast whose very horns 
They knew could handle knives. 


How Huggins stood when he was rubb'd 
By help and ostler kind, 

And when they cleaned the clay before, 
How ‘worse remained behind.’” 


And now to conclude with the Moral. 
« Thus pleasure oft eludes our grasp, 
Just when we think to grip her; 
And hunting after Happiness, 
We only hunt a slipper.” 


We can assure all readers, however, that there is a plea- 
sure to be derived from the perusal of Mr. Hood's very 
whimsical effusion, which we advise them not to suffer to 
slip. In these dull times it is quite a treat to encounter so 
merry a companion; and we are sure his little book will 
rapidly spread a broad grin all over the island when it is 
published—next week, we believe. 








EPITAPH. 


—=<=—__ 
This tomb is a milestone—Ah! how so ? 
Because beneath lies Miles, who’s miles below. 





QUERY AND REPLY. 


i 
Pray, is it owing to the weather 
, That U and I can’t dine together ? 
Why no! the reason is, d’ye see, 
U cannot come till after T. 


ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 


A GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARTS, and 
SNOWDONIA, with a MAP. By JOHN SMITH.—price 13. 6d. 


TABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE, renfermant des Régles 
infaillibles pour trouver par la terminaison seule, et sans 
le secours du Dictionnaire, le Genre de tous les Noms de la 
Langue Francaise. Par D. ALBERT, LL.D, Professeur de la 
Langue Francaise a Liverpool.—Second Edition, price 2s, 


HUNT’S PATENT COMPOSITION for making 
Waterproof and strengthening Leather, particularly SOLES 
of BOOTS and SHOES. 

This unrivalied composition will, at a very trifling ex- 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har- 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atmosphere, completely 
Waterproof,and totally impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
— in a few minutes. by any person who can clean 

em. 

This valuable Composition will prove the Lest and surest 
preventive against all damp and moisture coming to the feet 
in wet weather, and will protect the wearer from colds, 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at 1s. each. Which is warranted to keep one person’s 
Boots or Shoes dry for a year. 


CAMERON'S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron's Chemical Compound, it is instantane- 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washing 
can diseharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex- 
posed tothe sun. The whole operation is so extremely sim- 
ple thata Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 
Compound, can as easily, and in as shortatime, mark one 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do fen by the old method. 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. 

Invented and prepared by C. Cameron, Chemist, Liverpool. 

As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the public 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they hav: the autograph signature, ‘* Charles Cameron,” writ- 
ten on the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Price 
2s. or 28, 6d., With case. 6 














The Liver. 
INTERESTING DISCOVERIES UNDER THE 
BED OF THE OLD POOL. 

-—— - 

(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

During the progress of the excavations which have 
been rendered necessary to obtain a substantial foun 
dation for the new wall, which, since the closing of 
the Old Dock Gut, forms the south-eastern corner of 
the Dry Dock, considerable difficulties presented 
themselves to the accomplishment of this object, and 
it was found necessary to drive piles in this particular 
part of the work, owing to the great depth of the 
submarine strata which was lodged in the bight of 
the ancient Pool. Its bed has also been traced more 
to the eastward by the workmen in the employ of 
Messrs. Jones and Perry, in sinking through the 
various strata to the solid rock, for the foundation of 
the western wing of the new Custom-house. ‘The 
silt or deposit of the Old Dock lay 19 feet below the 
level of the quay, was about three feet in thickness, 
and near the bottom was a vein of fine sea sand, 
which, doubtless, constituted the original marine bed 
of the Pool. Below this lay a firm, blueish marl, 
of a consistency sufliciently strong to make brick, in 
which were intermixed lichen, fibres of plants, and 
decomposed leaves. Lower down, branches of trees, 
of different kinds, were discovered ; and, deeper still, 
the spades of the workmen encountered larger 
trunks of trees, and roots of considerable magnitude, 
partly decomposed, but sufliciently defined to cha- 
racterize the class to which they belonged. Some 
specimens of oak and other forest trees were very 
readily distinguished; and it is a fact, that the fir 
appears, in some instances, to have resisted the opera 
tion of decay with more tenacity than the oak. 

In this bed of marl, and about 30 feet below the 
surface of the quay, a pair of large stag horns were 
discovered, lying near a yard asunder; but covered 
with the clay, and partially decayed, a considerable 
part of one, and almost the entire of the other, were 
destroyed before the workmen discovered what they 
were. A part of one of the horns has been pre- 
served, which had been united with the head of the 
animal, and retains the three brow antlers, and seems 
to have been broken off a little below the principal 
and middle branches of the horn; it is about 15 
inches in length, and appears to have been about 
one-third the length when perfect. It is probable, 
as no part of the skull or bones of the animal were 
found, they might have been the shed horns of a 
living stag. Below this clay bed lay a quantity of 
black peat, in which nutshells, fibrous particles of 
timber, leaves, &c, all lay closely compacted together; 
this was about a foot in thickness, and rested on the 
rock, nearly 40 feet beneath the level of the quay, 
and 20 feet below the bed of the Pool. 

From what we have observed, in addition to the 
facts above detailed, we have little doubt but that the 
under strata of the old Pool occupies the site of a 
wooded ravine or glen, and that the heavy stratum 
of clay, stumps of trees, &c., may have been washed 
down from the country, or may, indeed, have been 
detached from the sides of the glen, and filled up the 
deep part of the hollow. This, to all appearance, 
must have been anterior to the influx of the sea. 

By what process a bed of light turf should be si- 
tuated on the solid rock, under a heavy bed of clay, 
and this clay so intermixed with vegetable and ani- 
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mal substances, is a question on which fancy might 
take an antediluvian range, or fix its speculations on 
the middle history of the country, chen Druidical 
rites were performed in the sylvan recesses of deep 
forests, or when Roman legions thinned the thickets 
on the marshes of Lancashire. 

It may probably be said, that the horns found had 
been thrown overboard from some vessel lying in the 
Old Dock. If so, they would not have been found 
deeper than the bottom of the silt or deposit of the 
dock, which was about three feet in thickness. The 
horns in question were, as before described, 10 feet 
lower than the marine bed of the Pool, embedded in 
strong marl, along with stumps of trees and other 
vegetable substances, which, by the same rule, ma 
be said to have been cast overboard with just as muc 
probability as the horns. oe all the varieties 
of beasts which were natives of Britain, amongst 
which even the bull, the wolf, the boar, and the segh 
deer, ran wild in the thickets of this county. Whi- 
taker says, that “ the large branching horns of the 
ot deer have been oftener found in this than any 
other county of the kingdom.” One of them was 
dug up about seventy years ago, at Larbrisk, near 
Preston, having the entire head of the stag, and even 
the bones of the neck, adhering to it. A still larger 
was found a few years before, in a moss at Meols, 
and a third was fished out at sea, in 1727, near 
Cartmel. 

The foregoing memoir furnishes curious matter for 
the speculations of the antiquary, and clearly shows 
that the eastern shore of the Mersey has been the 
subject of changes as interesting as those which we 
find on the coast of the sister county. All that we 
can now arrive at is the simple fact—the time, the 
mode and circumstances, of the astonishing revolu- 
tions which have been effected, are as much a subject 
of conjecture as the formation of a congeries of ani- 
mal substances in the centre of a block of marble. 

It is worthy of remark, that the old Pool was the 
only natural creek or haven on this side the water 
that presented itself as a convenient harbour for 
shipping, which, singularly enough, formed a topo- 
graphical counterpart to Wallasey Pool, on the oppo- 
site shore. Here it was that the germs of commerce 
first broke forth, and usurped the solitary refuge of 
the cormorant ; the ancient scenery on its surface, 
consisting of boats, smacks, and the few scattered 
huts on its margin, surrounded by the rude imple- 
ments necessary to carry on the piscatory occupa- 
tions of its hardy and primitive sons, gave place to 
an extended accommodation for trade and intercourse 
with Ireland and the Isle of Man, which was rapidly 
succeeded by a more enlarged coasting trade, fol- 
lowed by the introduction of the luxuries of the 
south, and the more substantial necessaries of the 
north of Europe; and finally, in 1710, by the 
construction of the Old Dock, which has been the 
receptacle of produce from all parts of the globe. 
Such is the brief history of “ the cradle of Liverpool 
commerce,” which, it is possible, never might have 
had an existence but for the old Pool; and it is not 
sporting too violently with the contingencies of sta- 
tistical events to suppose, that if the Old Dock had 
not been formed on the precise spot where a suc- 
cession of events had casually brought about its con- 
struction, “ Liverpool” might not, at this moment, 
have had an existence, and Bristol might have been 
the undisputed trading metropolis of the north- 
western portion of the kingdom. As it is, however, 
the “cradle,” which rocked the infant commerce of 
the town, has fallen beneath “the tooth of time ;” 
but not before it had, ina great measure, been su- 
perseded by docks infinitely more spacious and ae 
nificent than itself. The genius of commerce, whic 
had for more than a century here held her sway, has 
at length found a peaceful grave ; but, like the orb 
of day, surrounded by a splendid halo in her depart- 
ing moments,—a new and magnificent commercial 
temple is, phoenix-like, rising from the ruins of its 
sire, and will, ere long, give an improved architec. 
tural tone to the surrounding neighbourhood, and 
add dignity and splendour to the site and source of 


NATURAL APPEARANCES IN OCTOBER. 
“ Where are the songs of spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them; thou hast thy music too,— 
While tarred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble plain with rosy hue.” 
— KEATS. 

The Fall of the Leaf.—1t is not enough to account for 
the fall of the leaf to say it falls because it is weakened or 
dead ; for the mere death of a leaf is not sufficient to 
cause its fall; as when the branches are struck by light- 
ning, killed by a bleak wind, or die by any similar cause, 
the dead leaves adhere tenaciously to the dead branch. 
To produce the natural fall of the leaf, the branch must 
continue to live while its leaves die, and are thrown off by 
the action of its sap vessels. The change of temperature 
from hot to cold seems to be one of the principal circum- 
stances connected with the death and fall of the leaf. Hence 
it is that European trees, growing in the southern hemi- 
sphere, cast their leaves at the approach of winter there, 
which is about the same period of the year that they put 
them forth in their own climate. The native trees of the 
tropics are all evergreens, and, like our hollies and pines, 
have no general fall of the leaf, though there is always a 
partial fall going forward, and, at the same time, a renewal 
of the loss. 

Plants.—The ivy now begins to substitute its dark green 
leaves for the lighter colours of the deciduous trees which 
it climbs upon. It appears to be a vulgar prejudice that 
ivy kills the trees it clings to. If it rooted itself, as is er- 
roneously supposed, in their bark, and fed on their juices, 
it might merit the accusation of a destroyer, but it derives 
its nourishment wholly from the ground where it is rooted ; 
and the supposed roots on the bark of trees are only ten- 
drils, ur hold-fasts, to enable it to climb. The opinion of 
its injuring trees seems to have arisen (and very naturally 
too) from the fact that it prefers to climb up a dead or 
dying branch, and will not attach itself to very young 
wood at all. ; 

Insects.—The field-spiders during this and the preceding 
months cover the grass with their shining threads, known 
by the name of gossamer, which frequently also float in 
the air to a very surprising height. Spenser calls the gos- 
samer 

“The fine nets, which oft we woven see, 
Of scorched dew.” 
Henry More alludes to this opinion, which seems to have 
been at this period commonly held. 
“ As light and thin as cobwebs that do fly 
In the blue air, caused by autumnal suns, 
That boils the dew that on the earth doth lie.” 


Some species of spiders, as well as several moths, beetles, 
&c., have the very singular instinctive habit of counter- 
feiting death, for the purpose of deceiving or eluding their 
enemies. The small gray beetle, ( Anobium pertinaz, ) so 
well known for making pin-holes in old furniture, is one 
of the most common instances of this habit; and, when it 
does 80, it equals, if it does not exceed, the heroic firmness 
of the American savages, in bearing torture. You ma 
maim these death-counterfeiting insects, pull them lim 
from limb, and even roast them over a slow fire, without 
making them move a joint, or exhibit the slightest symp- 
tom of suffering pain. 

Birds.—When the swallows and other small birds are 
congregated for their departure about the end of last 
month and beginning of this, the instant a hawk makes 
his appearance, they troop after him, apparently exposing 
themselves to unnecessary danger, but in reality, it should 
seem, with the design of perplexing and distracting their 
enemy by their numbers, their perpetual changes of direc- 
tion, and their uniform endeavours to rise above him. 
Indeed, he is usually, in such cases, completely out- 
manceuvred and baffled, being unable to fix upon a single 
victim ; and, after exerting all his address, he is often 
compelled to relinquish the pursuit. : 
Serpents.—It is about this season that the viper, the 
snake, and other hybernating reptiles, retire to their winter 
quarters, where they pass the cold months in a state of 
torpor somewhat analogous to sleep, at least to that spe- 
cies of sleep which is caused in warm-blooded animals by 
intense cold.—-Companion to the Almanack. 
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Married, on the 9th instant, the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
aged 76, to Miss Polly Candle, aged 14 years, both of 
Green River Hollow.— Newfoundland paper, of July 21, 
TO THE GROOM. 
Whene'er your lamp of light goes out, 
As all the most discerning 
Believe it shortly will; no doubt 








its existence, 


You'll leave a candle burning. 





SFashions for October. 


Eveninc DreEss.—A dress of white gros de Nap! 
with a border beautifully painted in garlands, in bias, of 
natural flowers, richly — together, consisting of ful}, 
blown Providence roses, red and yellow, with red convoly, 
luses. Above the border are three stripes of satin ribbon, 
pink, edged with celestial blue. The body is made i) 
Circassienne, with full short sleeves. The hair is el 
arranged in the last new style of clustered curls and bow, 
but slightly elevated, and crowned with a wreath of full, 
blown red roses, of the Provence kind. Broad braceley 
are worn over the gloves, of small coral beads, fastened by 
a turquoise stone set in gold. The shoes and stockings ar 
of fawn coloured silk ; the shoes are embroidered in fron 
with a small bouquet of differently coloured flowers. 

Home CostuME.—A dress of bright amber coloure 

ros de Naples, with a broad hem, headed by two narroy 

ounces; one falling over the other, in Vandyke poin 
edged by a slight pattern of embroidery, in white silk, 
The sleeves & la Mameluke, with double falling man. 
cherons, edged with the same work as that on the ) Be 
at the border of the skirt. The head-dress consists of, 
blond cap, with three borders of a Vandyke pattern ; 
are turned back from the face, and the cap is lightly oms 
mented with bows of corn flour blue ribbon, with ver 
long strings, depending as low as the knees. Half booy 
of blue satin, and blue kid gloves, complete the dress, 














LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To E. Galloway, King-street, Borough, Southwark, for im. 
provements in steam-engines and machinery for propelling 
vessels.— Dated the 24 of July, 1829.—6 months allowed to 
enrol specitication. 

To J. Perkins, Fleet-street, engineer, for impfovements in 
machinery for propelling steam-vessels.——2d. of July. 
months. 

To T. Kelby, Wakefield, York, clerk, and H. F. Bacon, Leeds, 
gentleman, for their new or improved gas-lamp burner.—% 
July.—6 months, 

To R. Crabtree, Halesworth, Suffolk, gentleman, for his 
machine or apparatus for propelling carriages, vessels, ani 
locomotive bodies. 4th July.—6 months, 

To M. Knowles, Lavender-hill, Battersea, Surrey, spinster, 
for her improvement in axletrees, and mode of applying the 
same to carriages.—4th of July.—6 months, 

To W. North, Guildford-place, Kennington, Surrey, sur. 
veyor, for an improved method of constructing and forming 
ceilings and partitions in dwelling-houses, warehouses, work- 
shops, or other buildings, in order to render the same mor 
secure against fire.—4th of July.—2 months. 

To G. K. Sculthorpe, Robert-street, Chelsea, Middlesex, gen- 
tleman, for improvements on axles or axletrees, and coach 
and other springs.—4th of July.—6 months. 

ToJ. C. Danniell, Limley, Stoke, Bradford, Wilts, clothier, 
for improvements in machinery applicable to dressing woollen 
cloth.—8th of July.—6 months. 

To W. Ramabottom, Manchester, shape-maker, for im- 
provements in power-looms for weaving cloth. 8th of July. 
—6 months. 

To W. Leeson, Birmingham, for improvements in harness 
and saddlery, part of which improvements are applicable to 
other purposes. —8th of July.—6 months. 

To M. Poole, Lincoln’s Inn, Middlesex, gentleman, for im- 
provements in the apparatus for raising or generating steam 
and currents of air, and for the application thereof to loco 
motive engines and other purposes.—8th of July.—6 months. 

To T. Salmon, Stoke-ferry, Norfolk, maltster, for his im- 
proved malt-kiln.—9th of July.—6 months, 

To J. Chesterman, Sheffield, mechanic, for improvements 
on machines or apparatus for measuring land and other pul: 
poses.—14th of July.—6 months. 

ToG. Straker, South Shields, Durham, shipbuilder, for an 
improvement in ships’ windlasses.—25th of July.—2 months. 

To L. Quetin, Great Winchester-street, London, professor 
of mathematics, for his improved vehicle, or combination of 
vehicles, for the carriage or conveyance of passengers and 
luggage. —25th of July.—6 months. 

To F.H.N. Drake, Esq. Colyton-house, Devon, for improve: 
ments in tiles for covering houses and other buildings.—25th 
of July.—6 months. 

To J. Nicholls, Pershall, Stafford, gentleman, for improve 
ments in the lever, and the application of its power.—25th 
of July.—2 months. 

To J. Bates, Bishopsgate-street, merchant, for his improved 
method of constructing steam-boilers or generators, whereby 








the bulk of the boiler, or generator, and the consumption of 
fuel are considerably reduced..1st of August.~-6 months. 
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v. JsPiscellanies. 

_ be TAM O'SHANTER AND SOUTER JOHNNY. 

* uJ —- 

wp bs. (From the Observer.) 

satin ribbon, . ay irabl 

Two highly characteristic and admirably executed 
oe = ah tates, an “A of an untaught artist, a native of Scot. 
s and te and, named Thom, are now exhibiting in Old Bond-street. 
eath of full ney are intended to be illustrative of the humorous tale 
ad bracel f Burns; and they are so with a degree of perfection 
- theve ode hich cannot be surpassed. Nothing can more completely 
foe y alize the idea of the poet, than those two figures of the 
red i yo ptor, his countryman and admirer, who, like himself, 
ating owes his success entirely to his own native genius, unas- 


sted by the advantages of education. The triumph he 
nas achieved is the more surprising when we find that this 
the first attempt he has made to imitate the human form 


ber coloured 
two narrow 


lyke point, A 4x 
. tfull length, and that these figures have been finished 
Dg all ithout che usual aid of casts and models, and were hewn 
the man Hof the solid stone to embody the just and clear con- 
onsists of , etrtion with which the artist was inspired. Mr. Thom 


had before been employed merely in making external or- 





ohh ’ maments for buildings; but the skill with which he had 
orith Ts BB ecuted the bust of Burns, from an engraving he pos- 
Half ton ysed, induced his friends to urge him to attempt some- 
he dress, ning of a higher order. Still intent on a honour to 

he great poet of his country, he formed a design for a 
—SSSSS= Bhooument to the memory of Burns, consisting of a group, 

including these two figures and two others—those of the 
ark, for in.qpudlord and his wife—which he is now completing, and 
© propelling hich we may hope soon to have the gratification of seeing 


allowed xhibited. 
- 7 The attitudes of Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnny are 


ah strikingly expressive of the parts assigned to them in 
he poem, which thus describes them :— 
But to our tale: Ae market night 
Tam had got planted unco right, 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
Wi’ reaming swats that drank divinely; 
And at his elbow SouTER JOHNNY, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ;— 
Tam lo’ed him like a very brither; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 


ovements in 
of July. 


Bacon, Leeds, 
 burner.—24 


man, for his 
vessels, and 


ey, spinster, The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter ; 
applying the And aye the ale was growin better; 

The Landlady and Tam grew gracious, 
Surrey, sur. Wi favours secret, sweet, and precious; 
and forming The Souter tauld his queerest stories; 
iouses, work The Landlord’s laugh was ready chorus; 
ie same more The storm without might rare and rustle, 

Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 

. Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

oon ae f€’en drown’d himsel’ amang the nappy: 


As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 
The minutes wing’d their way wi’ pleasure; 


Its, clothier, Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 


ising woelles O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious! 

ker, for im.im sits in an arm-chair, with a glass of ale in his hand, 

th of July.qpughing openly and heartily, and with that full appear- 
we of unmingled delicht which belongs to a man in his 

" py situation. aNe Souter, we should imagine, hasjust 

pone repeating some of his stories, and is smiling with a 


air, and that sinister expression of the mouth which 
ks his character. He holds the tankard in his hand, 
man, for im- Bi his thumb securely fixed on the lid. The dresses of 
rating steal Mh are remarkably appropriate. Tam wears his ‘* gude 
reof to loc. bonnet,”? and a smart suit, with Shetland hose drawn 
—6 months Bir hig legs. The Souter has his night-cap on his head, 
» for his im Hii his cobbler’s apron spread over his body. Their per- 

us are excellently contrasted; Tam is tall and athletic, 
aprovements Minny, short and squab. Tam is evidently fit for the en- 
d other pul-Miunter he is destined to undergo with Old Nick and the 

itches ; but the Souter seems qualified only to drink ale 
iider, foran fi laugh at his own jests. ‘* Heroic Tam,” we can see, 


—2 months. ils fully the sentiments— 

mM, professor Wi tippenny we fear nae evil; 

m bination of Wi?’ usqueba’ we'll face the Deevil! 
ssengers and The swats so ream’d in Tammie’s noddle, 


Fair play, he cares na deils a bodle. 
for improve Johnny, on the other hand, is manifestly not disposed 
dings.—25th @ sek for adventures beyond the ale-room. He is lazy, 
reless, and sensual, while Tam has a certain degree of 
for improve Mity and grace. , 
ower.—25th a The workmanship of these figures, in their minute parts, 
8 good as their general design and execution. The 


is improved Metacy with which the materials of the dress are repre- 
ors, whereby [ed is quite astonishing ; and the coarse and rough 
sumption of fpreatance of Tam’s hands is admirably true to nature. 
} months. ¢countenances are equally excellent; colour and mo- 





tion are indeed only wanting to render the illusion so per- 
fect, that nobody could fail to be convinced that these 
figures are actually those of living men. Great expecta- 
tions may be entertained as to the future productions of 
an artist who has risen thus rapidly to the epee station 
in his profession, and who has adopted the popular style 
of representing the manners of the day. We entirely 
agree with those who think that this is the true course for 
English sculpture, and that nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous or tame than the imitations of the mythological beings 
of the Egyptian and Greck superstitions, to which our 
artists have hitherto confined their efforts. Mr. Thom is 
not only an eminent member of his profession, but he will 
have the singular honour of being its first and chief 
reformer. 





REMARKABLE ADVENTURE OF LORD BYRON. 

Lord Byron during his residence at Venice made fre- 
quent sea excursions, and one of those trips involved him 
in circumstances of no small peril. The privilege of at- 
tending him on those occasions was strongly coveted ; and 
there was not a gondolier in Venice, nora sailor in the 
Adriatic, but regarded his Lordship as his countryman, 
and would cheertully have exposed himself to any danger 
for his sake. He was particularly fond of the island of 
Sabioncello, situated near Ragusa, and often repaired 
thither in a four-oared boat, accompanied by the Countess 
Guiccioli and two or three other friends. He always 
carried with him the requisite materials for writing ; and 
the Countess, who drew tolerably well from nature, took 
her portfolio with her. It is well known that, along the 
coast of Dalmatia, there are many small islands, and 
on one or another of these the company frequently 
landed, for the purpose of taking refreshment, and dshing, 
or shooting. The island of Grossa Minore is a rock 
covered with scanty verdure, only haif an English mile 
in length, and of about the same breadth. Here they 
went on shore One morning, and as the.e was neatly in the 
centre of the islaid a fine spring surrounded with bushes, 
the only spot which affords shelter from the heat of the 
sun, they resolved to dine there. The gondoliers too left 
the boat, made a fire, and set about cooking fish, while 
the company amused themselves. After passing several 
hours in this manner, when they woul have embarked 
again, they found that the boat, having been carelessly 
fastened, had got loose, and they perceived her at the dis- 
tance of two miles, drifting away from the shore. Grossa 
Minore is about twenty miles from Sabioncello, and none 
of the contiguous islands are inhabited. Lord Byron smiled 
when he saw his companions turn pale: nevertheless 
it was by no means a laughing matter, as vessels very 
rarely approached this spot. They had plenty of fowling- 
pieces, shot, and fishing-tackle, and likewise a small quan- 
tity of provisions; but on board the boat there were stores 
sufficient for a week, and these were all lost. They hoisted 
the Countess’s white shawl on a pole, as a signal of dis- 
tress, and spread mantles upon the bushes to form a kind 
of tent. They had nothing to expect but to perish by 
cold and hunger, unless they were rescued by some vessel 
which might perceive their flag, or hear the shots which 
they fired from time to time. Luckily, the weather was 
fine: the Countess slept in the tent, and the others stretched 
themselves like Bedouins upon the ground. As long as 
the wine and brandy lasted, they kept up their spirits 
tolerably well; but after they had passed two nights in 
this manner, all of them became extremely uneasy, and 
they resolved to construct a raft, forgetting that there was 
not, upon the whole island, a stick more than a few inches 
in circumference. To swim from the island to another 
was utterly impossible, and Lord Byron himself began to 
be alarmed, when a Venetian, who was commonly called 
the Cyclops, because he had but one eye, proposed a plan 
for their deliverance, and urged by his own danger, and 
induced by the promise of a handsome reward, he deter- 
mined to put it into execution. There is no good water 
on Sabioncello, and they had in consequence brought on 
shore a cask for the purpose of filling it at the spring. 
Falling to work with their knives, they cut this cask into 
two through the middle, and in the ticklish kind of vessel 
formed by one of the halves, the Cyclops embarked, with 
a couple of poles for oars. ‘To keep up his spirits, they 
had previously given him a dram of brandy, and the com- 


of joy, arrived in a six-oared boat, with an abundant sup- 
ply of wine and fruit. He had been driven beyond the 
Island of Sabioncello, and not far from Ragusa, and had 
periormed in his frail vessel a voyage of nearly one hun- 
dred miles. Lord Byron liberally rewarded him, and on 
their return to Venice he purchased for the Cyclops a boat, 
as a memorial of that remarkable event, of which the latter 
was justly proud. 





Correspondence. 





IMVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
-_—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—It is, I believe, universally allowed that no rank 
in society is more honourable or useful than that of a 
pious divine, a skilful physician, or a learned lawyer; 
nay, so essential are they to the welfare of the community 
at large, that in destroying them we should destroy the 
happiness of man. Gloomy and wretched without the 
one; debilitated and miserable without the other; de- 
fenceless and plundered without the third, the world 
would be the scene of contention and strife, a wilderness 
of confusion and despair. This being a truth, the reason- 
ableness of which cannot, consistently with good sense, be 
refuted, it should be our chiefest study to promote the 
exercise of these respective professions in a manner that 
may be the most profitable to all orders of society, and the 
most conducive to the common weal. 

Who, when he looks back on the ages that are gone, 
when divinity was monopolized as a craft,—the peaceful 
and soothing doctrines of the Gospel withholden from the 
mass of the people, and, even when preached, delivered in 
a language which few understood; when our courts of 
law, following the above precedent, administered justice 
in a chicanery jargon, the meaning of which the suppli- 
ants could not comprehend ;—who, I say, when he looks 
back and reviews the page of British history; when he 
remembers the iron yoke under which his native country 
so long and servilely groaned, does not feel a secret satis- 
faction that these impositions are abolished, and with them 
all the evils of which they were the cause ? But while we 
rejoice at our happy lot, let us beware lest we are lulled 
into a stupid insensibility, or drowned in an indolent secu- 
rity, when vigilance and activity are required. 

Society may be compared to a garden, which requires 
cultivation: and who would nurture a thorn where a fig. 
tree would grow ? 

We have seen that our theology and our laws are capa- 
ble of being explained and administered in our native 
tongue; then why, I would ask, may not our medicine 
also? I allow that the English language is incapable of 
vieing with the Latin in point of strength and vocality ; 
yet, I venture to say, that it is not so deficient in other 
respects but that it might supersede the use of the former 
as it regards the immediate theory of medicine. ‘* Barren 
languages,” says an eminent grammarian,* ** may need 
such assistance, but ours is not one of these.” The time 
has been when this science might justly have been made 
an exception to the general rule, but, in this our day, 
there remains no such plausibility. 

Before the invention of printing, and when treatises on 
the subject were not only scarce, but also written in a 
dead language, this vestige of the Gothic age might be 
expedient and necessary ; but now, when the effusions of 
a free press have scattered their sunshine and flowers over 
a mighty and an enlightened nation, and we consider the 
several gradations of refinement which the English tongue 
has undergone, all these specious pretences are oblite- 
rated, and every argument in its favour has become nuga- 








pany were overjoyed to see that he preserved his balance 
perfectly well. He pushed out to sea, where his singular 
boat at first turned round and round with him, but in the 
course of an hour it got into a rapid current, and they 
soon lost sight of it. They could perceive that this cur- 
rent set in towards the land, and their hopes of deliverance 


tory and void. 

Besides the extreme uselessness of this Acir-loom of our 
commonwealth, its many inconveniences are not a little 
prominent, and these may be better imagined than ex- 
pressed, as mentioning them here would not only be in- 











revived. Another night passed, and by daylight the fol- 





lowing morning, the Cyclops, hailed by a general shout | 


* Murray. 
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truding on your columns, but also be partaking of the 
minute. § 
Reform, generally, and very properly, is brought about 
by degrees; and that a day will come when this learned 
stigma shall be no more, I have little doubt; when pos- 
terity, amazed at the blind prejudices of their fathers, 
shall awake from this lethargy; and when the language 


of Britain shall be the glory of her sons. 
CLIO. 


Biographical srotices. 


THE LATE DR. HOLYOKE 
—=— 


A committee of the Medical Society of Essex South 
District have published a brief but highly interesting me- 
moir of Dr. Holyoke's life and character. We extract 
fiom it the yr letter, written when he was one 
hundred ycars old, and detailing his mode of life. 

Salem, October, 1828. 

Sirn,—I received yours of the 20th ult. on the 30th, 
wherein you wish me to give you some account of my 
mode of life, &c. In answer to which, I would first men- 
tion that I was providentially blessed with an excellent 
constitution; that I never injured this constitution by in- 
temperance of any kind, but invigorated it by constant 
exercise, having from my 30th tomy 80th year walked 
on foot, in the practice of my profession, probably as many 
as five or six miles every day, amounting to more than a 
million® of miles; and though sometimes much fatigued, 
the next night’s refreshing sleep always completely restored 
me. In early life, between 20 and 30, I used to ride on 
horseback, but being often pestered by my horses slipping 
their bridles, I found it more convenient to walk. 

As to my diet, having been taught to eat of any thing 
that was provided for me, and having always a good ap- 
petite, | am never anxious about my food,.and I do not 
recollect any thing that is commonly eaten that does not 
agree with my stomach, except fresh-roasted pork, which, 
though very agreeable to my palate, almost always dis- 
agrees with me; for which, however, [ have a remedy in 
the spirit of sal ammoniac. Kight or ten drops of aqua 
ammonia pura in a wine glass of water, gives me relief 
after pork, and indeed after any thing else which offends 
my stomach. As to the quantity, I am no great eater, 
and I find my appetite sooner satisfied now than formerly. 
There is one peculiarity in my diet, which, as it may per- 
haps have contributed to health, I would mention—I am 
fond of fruit, and have thirty or more years daily indulged 
in eating freely of those of the season, as strawberries, 
currants, peaches, plums, apples, &c. which, in summer 
and winter, I eat just before dinner, and seldom at any 
other time, and indeed very seldom eat any thing what- 
ever between meals. My breakfast I vary continually. 
Coffve, tea, chocolate, with toasted bread and butter, 
milk with bread toasted in hot weather, but never any 
meat in my life—seldom the same breakfast more than 
two er three days running. Bread of flour makes a large 

ortion of my food, perhaps nearly one-half. Atter dinner 

most commonly drink one glass of wine. Plain boiled 
rice I am fond of, it makes nearly half of my dinner, 
perhaps as often as every other day. I rarely eat pickles 
or any high-seasoned food. Vegetable food of one kind 
or other makes commonly two-thirds or three-fourths 
of my nourishment. The condiments I use are chiefly 
niustard, horse radish, and onions. As to drinks, I sel- 
dom take any but at meal times and with my pipe; in 
younger life my most common draught was cider, seldom 
wine, seldom or never beer, or ale, or distilled spirits ; 
but, for the last forty or fifty years, my most usual drink 
has been a mixture, little singular indeed, but, as for 
me, it is still palatable and qgeetin, I still prefer it: 
the mixture is this, viz. good West India rum two spoon- 
fuls, good cider (whether new or old) three spoonfuls, of 
water nine or ten spoonfuls; of this mixture (which I sup. 
jose to be about the strength of common cider) I drink 
ouut balf a pint with my dinner, and about the same 

* This seems to have been a slip of the pen; the following 
» bis own calculation, made in 1623, and which, from his 
«reat dread of exaggeration, falls short of half the actual 
mount. “If from the age of 20 to 80 years I have walked 
) uiflesa day, which isa moderate calculation, I must have 
quantity with my pipe after dinner and my pipe in the 

















gone in sina GO YOATS sneer ereerereeere wares 109,500 miles. 
\nd in the first 20 and last 15 years-+++ 38,325 
In 9S years, probably, totalss++ «++er++ 147,835" 


evening, never exceeding a pint the whole day; and [ 
desire nothing else, except one glass of wine immediately 
after dinner, the whole day. I generally take one pipe 
after dinner and another in the evening, and hold a small 


I drink tea a 


breakfast. 

I have not often had any complaint from indigestion, 
but when I have, abstinence from breakfast or dinner, or 
both, has usually removed it; indeed I have several times 
thrown off serious complaints by abstinence. As to cloth- 
ing, it is what my friends call thin; I never wear flannel 
next to my skin, though often advised to it, and am less 
liable to take cold as it is called, than most people. A 
good, warm, double-breasted waistcoat, and a cloth coat, 
answers me for winter; and as the season grows warmer, 
I gradually conform my covering to it. As to the pase 
sions, Sir, I need not tell you that when indulged they in- 
jure the health; that a 
moderation in our expectations and pursuits, contribute 
much to our health, as well as our happiness; and that 
anxiety is injurious to both, 

T had a good set of teeth, but they failed me gradually, 
without pain ; so that, by eighty, I lost them alk 

Thus, Sir, you have (blundering and imperfect as it is) 
an answer to your requests, with my best wishes that it 
may be of any service to the pups for which it was 
made; but must rely upon it that nothing I have written 
be made public in my name.+ Wishing you long life, 
and many happy days, I am, yours, &c. E. A. H. 

P. S. I forgot to speak of my repose. When I began 
the practice of physic I was so often called up soon after 
retiring to rest, that I found it most convenient to sit up 
to a late hour, and thus acquired a habit of sitting up late, 
which necessarily occasioned my lying in bed to a late 
hour in the morning,—till seven o’clock in summer, and 
eight in winter. My business was fatiguing, and called 
for ample repose, and I have always n care to have a 
full proportion of sleep, which I suppose has contributed 
to my longevity. 

A lameness in my right hand obliges me to employ an 
amanuensis.t 





1 This prohibition could only have regard to the period of 
his life-time, and was occasioned by that extreme modesty 
which always rendered it painful to the Doctor to be held up 
to the public notice. 

¢ This lameness was occasioned by a slipping of the ten- 
dons of the exterior communis digitorum from their proper 
piace In the groove of the metecarpal bones, just where the 
knuckle is formed, into the spaces between these bones. Dr. 
Holyoke always attributed this lameness te the absorption of 
the bone from age and not to disease. 
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TO READERS AND AGENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 





—~<__— 
HUNT'S WATERPROOF COMPOSITION. 

In consequence of the very numerous applications from 
the country for this most useful composition, we are under 
the necessity of stating that we cannot send small quanti- 
ties into the country, neither will our commission as agents 
permit us to make any allowance to agents. If we re- 
ceive an inclosure of one pound or more, we shall return 
the value in composition, charging the purchaser with the 
postage, and the value of the packing case. We are so 

rsuaded of the efficacy of the composition that we here- 
by pledge ourselves to any persons in the country who 
may purchase the bottles in the way we have recommended, 
that 11 — trial of one bottle the composition does not 
satisfy the purchaser, the purchase money for the whole 
shall be returned.—Sce adv. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.] 




















Barometer | Extreme; Thermo- Extreme| State of emarks 
at during | meter6 heat Du-jche Wind 
noon. Night. | morning ring ¢ay.| at noon.| aorn 
Sept. | | 
23 | 29 69| 47 0} 53 0 60 O;| N.W. Fair. 
24 |29 80} 43 0} 50 O| 57 O| N.W. |Fair. 
25 |29 90| 44 0} 47 O| 6O O} S.S.E. |Fair. 
26 | 29 80] 44 0} 48 O/| 6O O| S.S.E. |Cloudy. 
27 |29 55| 50 O| 54 0; 60 O . n. 
28 | 29 70! 45 O|}.49 O, 57 O} N.W. |stormy. 
29 | 29 84 50 0! 45 0| 55 O| N.W. |Fair. 





26th, Nine, a.m. iain. 
sin’ Stormy during night. 
28th, Stormy during night. 





m, quiet, self-possession, and a a 





The Housewife. 


Sea-Moss or Weed.—This article, under the nameng 





piece of pigtail tobacco in my mouth from bresk ast till‘ carrageen, and carragheen, is become a favourite Gieteti, 
near dinner, and again in the afternoon till near tea; this | remedy for pulmonary and dysenteric consumptions with 
has been my pane for eighty years. I use no snuff; | some physicians of Dublin. It imparts to boili 

ut sunset, and eat with it a small slice of | 

bread toasted with butter; I never eat any thing more till ; palate, and agrees better than any vegetable or anim 


a ‘ ing wate 
a strong mucilage, which it is said is more ble to the 
Jelly ; and it evidently corrects the scrofulous and vermin, 
ous habits. The article found on the Irish coast being » 
very superior to that of any other part, is commonly 
‘Irish Moss.” The jelly it affords is as firm as that ¢f 
isinglass. A decoction of it, made by boiling halfan oung 
in a pint and a halfof water till reduced to a pint, is mud 
recommended, in preference to arrow-root or the Icelani 
moss.—Gazette of Health. 


Remedy to cure a Scald-head.—We have been assure, 
on respectable authority, that the following remedy for 
scald-head, copied from Ackworth’s School Receipts, ought 
to be generally known :—** Take of subborate of soda thre 
rachms, and one pint of vinegar; mix them to, , 
and wash the head with it three times a day: the hai 
need not be shaved off. If the wash does not cure, mak: 
an ointment; of sulphur vivum 1 oz., white hellebor, 
powder, 1 0z., hog’s lard, 40z.; mix them well together, 
and make an ointment. Put on a little night and mom. 
ing; the head to be washed with warm water and yello 
soap, night and morning, immediately previous to th 
application of the ointment or the wash. The r) 
take a mixture of treacle, brimstone, and cream of tartar= 
a teaspoonful night and morning. 


Cameron’s Marking Ink.—This is a recent and in. 
genious invention of a townsman, and having given its 
trial we can recommend its use most strongly. Th 
troublesome preparation hitherto required in marking 
inks is not requisite in this; the operation is an extremely 
short one, effected immediately and perfectly indelibl, 
We are satisfied that it only requires to be known tot 
generally adopted by housekeepers.—Gore’s paper. 





Dr. Albert's Tableau Synoptique.—It is a fact not very 
creditable to the candour of certain ‘individuals that thy 
excellent help to th: attainment of the French 
has found its way iniv those schools where some branch o 
the family teach French, but has not yet been introduced 
into some of those seminaries where regular Frend 
masters are engaged. It is admitted by competent jué 
to be the most complete and concise synoptic table i 
has ever been published ;*and it must ultimately findi 
way =~ all the schools in spite of interested opposition~ 

ee adv. 











Tide Table. 




















Days. | Morn. Rven.| Height. Festivals, &c. 

h.m.jh. m.jft. in. 

Tuesday -- 6] 4 12) 4 45/11 11 /Faith. 

Wednesday 5 26) 611/11 10 

Thursday 6 7 33/12 5 

Friday .--- 8 8 40)13 10 |St. Denys. begs 

Saturday--10] 9 8) 9 36/15 11 {Oxford and ib. Term’ 

Sunday.--.11] 9 10 23/18 1 }17th Sundayafter Trinny, 

Monday --12/10 a7(i1 10|19 8 |Full Moon, 3h. 16m. even 

Tuesday --13)11 32)11 55/20 11 |Tr.of King Edward Co 





Go Correspondents. 


Ernatum.—We are requested to notice the following erratum! 
in the lines of G. which appeared in the last Kaleidescope:— 
In the fourth stanza, sixth line, of “ First and Last,” th 
original word screen’d is altered into sever’d. 

Tue Rep Inp1ans.—We have not yet been favoured with tht! 
continuation of the interesting narrative eommenced it 
our last. 

Mr. BYwATEr’s PayYsiOLOGICAL SPECULATIONS.<—We shall ne 
week transcribe from the Globe Mr. Bywater’s letter at: 
dressed to the editor. 

Tam O'SHANTER AND SOUTER JOHNNY.—In a preceding past 
we have given from the Observer some remarks on thi 
admirable specimen of sculpture. 
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